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er? can I do any thing tor 


ORIGINAL 


“Grant, os it yeu” 


ry’ *. “nd : he in any dang bending over in anxious silence. 

VWORAL I ALES. friene is He In ‘ ~~ 

i him?” | [ have had a fearful dream. 
With most provoking deliberation the Doctor re- tis but a dream; but be quiet 
peated these questions ; “ and would you have me, my) my dear fellow, the Doctor enjoins rest and silence: 
: 

good friend, compress the answers to three distinet | You have been ill, Leshe ; but, thank God, all is now 
|| queries, into a single word ? 





In vain hes naked Truth advances made 

But still may gain access in masquerade; 

Io Fictioo’s fascinating garb distuised 

Her wholesome precepts will be duly prized 


* Heaven be praised, 


No sir, we medical gen-|/ over.” 
7 t ; " , " » fove ‘ ( 
TBhig and Torn, | tleman must proceed methodically, or, as we say, se-) Captain Grant was too sanguine. The fever and 


“cundem artem. First, then concerning the health, or || delirium, it ts true, had subsided, but the life of Alfred 
\ TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. | rather want of health, of this voung soldier, whose) Leshe still hung by a feeble thread. 


CHAPTER II. 


Well whill’d 
la every virtuous plant and healing herb 
That spreads her verdant leaves "—Mirton's Comvs 


| disorde r appears to be occasioned by not atte nding, | | Happily he was prevented trom exhansting the little 
| with sufficient exactness, to the 


sanitary regimen pre-| strength which refreshing sleep had procured, by the 
scribed by learned practitioners for persons m a state entrance of the Docter. 

ise 

/of convalescence. 


The remote causes are too much) With all the formality which was then supposed to 


and exposure to a damp and chilly atmos- | be inseparable from the duties of his profession, he ex- 
phe re, and whatever tends to debilitate the system, al-|| amined the pulse and tongue of the patient, and de- 
[ready weakened in its functions, by recent disease- 
the proximate, 


‘he xercise, 
Ar the door of the apartment where his friend was 


uffering under the combined influence of exhaustion 
snd fever, Capt. Grant met the Doctor, and here, be- 
fore we listen to his account of the state of his patient, | 
- beg leave to make our readers acquainted with the | 
person and character of Doctor Meredith. 
Many men have been distinguished for excellence) 


clared that the diagnostics were favourable ; but while 
being more immediately within our) he forebore to create unnecessary alarm, that he nught 
|| reach, can be delineated with more exactness, and are magnify his own powers in the healing art, Doctor 
an accumulated excitability, producing asthenic diathe- | Meredith frankly confessed that there was still dan 
is, increased actions of the heart and arteries—” ger. 

“ For the love of God, Doctor, tell me, will he die ?”)| The servant who had performed the office of nurse, 
n some particular art or science, but Doctor Meredith) « That, sir, remains among the contingencies of fu-| drew from his bosom a small phial, containing a few 
was a universal genius. An ill-natured biographer) 


turity—at present the diagnostics are favourable, for he | drops of some hquid which he declared to be water, 
¢ » calle ole 77) Wo ’ 
might have catled him a pedant, but we, who have the} 1. eps ; and indeed, “ added the Doctor, with an ex- | ble ssed by the priest, and which he had religiously 








learned professions in most sincere respect, shall pare pression of re al concern, which overcame his profe S- |) ke pt for ure at eme rge neies ever since he parte a with 
tent ourselves with remarking that, although he pos- sional formality,” the life of Alfred Leslie is too pre- | his kind mother in Limerick. With this he wet the 
sessed the art of talking very learnedly on trifling sub- ‘cious to be trifled with, he must not be removed, in-|| end of his finger, and made the sign of the cross upon 
. ‘ » ‘ ~ ’ . 7). ‘ a < ‘ | 2 - . - ° » " 4 7 hl . 
jects ; he was really a man of seience, and if not alto-|) deed he must not, ¢ aptain; goin and look athim, but |) the forehead and breast of the sick man. ‘The doctor 


gether free from vanity, he possessed also an abund- || eq softly —every thing depends on the effect of his|| arranged a few neatly labelled phials on a table, and 
ant share of benevolence and good humour. > . 





In per- 


ae 


son, he was rather above the middle size, and suffi-| 
iently inclining to corpulence, to indicate a hearty |) 
‘ove of good cheer and pleasant company. 

Let the reader imagine a broad good-natured face, 
4 pair of penetrating dark grey eyes, peeping out from 
the shelter of animmense, powdered wig ; a long black 
oat, liberally sprinkled with the contents of the wig ; 
a black silk vest, as liberally bestrewn with snuff; ruf- 
les embossed with the same ornament, and the rest of 
the costume in a similar style of elegance ; and he will 
nave a tolerable idea of the person of Doctor Meredith. 

‘Good morning, Doctor,” said the Captain; “at 
your post, I see ; how do you find the garrison within? 
will it hold out?” 

The Doctor touched the tip of his forefinger to the 
yoint of a little tricornered hat, that surmounted 
wig of the colour and dimensions of a snow-wreath, 
ind witha profound inclination of the body, replied, 

Captain Grant, I am at your service, sir; the figu- 
rative language in which you have couched your in- 
juiry concerning the state of the patient, reminds 





present slumber in restoring the balance of excitement ||Captain Grant seated himself at the bed’s head, re 


and excitability.” 
“* God bless you, Doctor,” 


the bed. He laid his hand upon the burnin 
his friend, and for a moment his gallant heart felt an 


|| solving to w 


atch the issue, and administer, with his 


uttered the young sol-|| own hands, the restoratives of the doctor, trusting 


dier, as he carefully lifted the lateh, and - eve in these 
‘ek of} 


than in the religious observances of 
M‘Arthur. Once or twice the doctor was on the 


| point of beginning a learned dissertation, as the few 


unutterable pang for the miseries that follow in the | words which passed elicited some favourite idea, but 


train of war. “ This,” mused he, “ Ambition, is one of | 
ruin, and verging to the brink of existence, and 
thus the only friend I have found in this-new world 
is to be wrested from me”—* But he shall not die,” 
he murmurred in an under tone, “the Doctor is skil- 
ful and kind, and Mary and I will nurse him.” 
“ Giod’s blessing light on ye, Captain Grant,” whisper- 
ed M‘Arthur, who stood on the opposite side of the bed, 
the blessing of the Virgin Mary rest upon ye, for your 
friendly offer—I wish ye may be jist able to persuade 


man to be backward to do a body a kindness.” 
“He shall stay, John; I will defend him with my 





me of the dissertation of a learned philologian on the 
nature and use of metaphor in general.” 

‘ Pardon me,” interrupted the Captain, “ my anxie- 
y to hear from your patient—” 

“Is very laudable and humane no doubt, but per-|, 
mit me, learned Sir, to remark, that the purest speci-|) 
ines of genuine metaphor are found in that rude state |! 
it society which precedes civilization. 
and Delaware tribes—” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Doctor, suspend your disserta- 
tion until you have answered one question. how is my 


The Iroquois 





| Miss Polly, I’m sure she would be far enough from re 
fusing a young and handsome officer, if it was ten|! 








life.” 

| “O God bless your bonour ; and is it your life ye} 
|would be after risking ? Well, there’s no occasion} 
for that, at all at all—do but jist spake a good word to} 


Miss Polly to let him stay, and I’m sure ye’re no the | 


-|; was admitted. 


when the life of a fellow-creature was at stake, ever 


thy triumphs; the noblest work of God lies here, in| Doctor Meredith could check his propensity for talk 


j) Ing. 
| The bell of his mistress summoned M‘Arthur to his 
regular attendance on the numerous progeny of quad 
jrupeds, which exercised the benevolence of Mrs. Jan 

jsen; and that lady, having given peremptory orders to 
‘her household for the immediate removal of Leslie, 
retired to caress her dogs, and read the assigned de. 
votions of the day, from “4 Week's Preparation !" 
This was a penance she never failed to perform, an‘ 
during which not even her favourite maid dared to 
jintrude into her apartment. [nto this sanctum sanc- 
itorum, did the valiant Captain resolve to enter; and, 
leaving Leslie in the care of his own servant, by 
lerossed the staircase which separated the servant's 
rooms from the more splendid apartments of Mys. 
‘Jansen and her niece, and, after considerable de lay, 

We have hinted that Captam Gran: 


was a favourite. Among other schemes which daily 





\times the favour ye were asking for, than jist to let the 
poor fellow remain where he is.” 

“Hush, John, he stirs—it was the Doctor’s wish to| 
ihave his sleep uninterrupted.” 

“Where am 1?” uttered a faint voice, as the al 
closing eye ef Leshe rested on th+ fer 


of his friend, || 


suggested themselves to the fertile unagination o1 
|| Miss Polly, she had planned to marry him to her 
niece, thus preserving the loyalty of her house, an 
‘allying herself to a distinguished family. It might t. 
that she supposed the present Visit connected with hy 
darling, project. but we have no testimony On the sul 








eed 
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ject, and dare not msk our representation 


nans, by presuming any thing. 


The mterior of the apartment into which Captain} female will always be 


(;;ant Was ushered, was titted fter Mi Polly 
mw taste Th floor wa covered with rici Vi 
nelian carpeting caretully preserved trom wear by 
undry pieces of household manutacture, dewomninat 
rag-carpet. The chairs, tables, and muro were tf 
the heavy Dutch style, such, no doubt is had adorn 
ed the drawing-room of William the Testy, and othe: 


of the Datceh dynasty i the uland of the Manhadoe 
hese had, in former year race the GhaWwbie to 
it Breer Cliff, but, as My Maria Ophelia Jan en 

proached the years of womanhood, her cultivated taste 
had banished these cumbrous models of German in 


clustry., and untroduced the hgeliter and inmore elegant 


funglish manufactur Neither the apartinent, nor 
the adjoining closet contamed a bed, nor was there 
wy room i the house, where Muss Polly w 
o enjoy that luxury, but cushions of the richest mat 
rial were piled upon ear h other m a corner of the 


rvom, and several lay about the floor for the accom 


modation of the monkeys, dogs, and cats, which were |] 


oint tenants with thea mustress in thas splendid apart 


ment 


The result of this tele-a-tele was that, to oblige Cap i that cookery should be studied as a branch of polite 
tain Grant, the rebel should be accommodated with |) education ; 
an apartment at Brier Chil; Captun Grant himself | price uid quality of every arti 
| sume. 
' 


engaging to domesticate with Muss Polly while his 
triend, or, as Miss Polly would have it, bis prisoner 
remamed ill. 

He was according ly removed to a more conmmods 


ous room, and a nurse provided. For many days 


Captain Grant sat almost constently by him, goimg || little attenuon will enable her to acquire this neces- 


into the city only as the duties of his command re 
yguired. 


Mary was devoted, as usual, to her books, music, 


needlework, and occasional visits of benevolence 


wo her sick or poor neighbours, and the affairs of | habits, with respect to this article, which females ge-|| for her beauty. 


Brier Ch establishment went on as regularly as be- 
fore the late interruption. 


as histo iibeen careful to ornament her mind, not with the pro- 


} 


hnown!)to them comfort or then happiness; and I think we 


| 





|Sary art, and there is no employment in which a wo- 


a : ~ ae -_ a 








— - ed 


jhas not ornamented her own mind by reading Shi 


fusion of luxury but with deli acy and good taste, a should not be a w king encyclopedia, but i woul 


be loved by thos iround her, if tave her ac 


juire some knowledge ot history, geo! 

her temper presents hO ilsupera ile obstach A tault phy, mythology, the princi il prichomena of tat 
of temper t sulhicient to render insupportable the s anc even, if possible, some idea of botany 
eretry fawoman who Otherwise would not be destituts Ti CUINPassiOi ate sensibility #hich nature f 
of merit mod ut is to the correction of this fault, where so liberally bestowed on the female miund wi 
it exist and to prevent it where it las ot already ta amiable quality is Mot perverted, seetis to be the git 
ken place that the most interesting part of education of Providence, to enable woman to discharge, wit 
should be directed, viz. that which re tif the foriia i@ss disyust, a duty more paimital, bul not less usel 
iol Of Lbabits and inanners Ali females are destined to be i st > dit them a 

The coompl biieiits ofa tine Woman tay bec com volves the care of parents brothers, Tfusban child 
pared ty f robe she puls on to receive her visiters ren, and they should know somethimeg { the natute 
Thu iurraved, she does the honours of her house with’) of disease s, that they may be able to execute, with m 
i better grace, but her morning eown is much more) telligence, the orders of a pliysi ial {t is desivabke 
ieee il 


also, that they be able to ascertain the exrstence otf 


A female cannot be truly beloved by those around fever, to give account of its commencement progres 


her, unles he as usetul to them either in contributing | €Xace rbations, and remissions 
One could bardly believe how much these huh 
may reduce to five articles, that which she ought m- |) U ntions and minute 


clispe nsably to know, to be cap il ke of cither. 


cares contribute to the success ol 
the remedies administered by the physician ; and Ef see 
1. Domestic economy. [| will not shock the deli-|) MO situation more paimtul than that of a female, who 
cacy of persons who think a good education consists || Widerstanding nothing, ts a mere automaton by the 
m pertornung a tew sonatas of Suebelt or Clementi, | be 1 of one she loves, without knowing either how t 
Or imitating a bouquet in water colours, by asserting | render him services, or to soothe his pams 

It is necessary then, to habituate young persons t 


but, at least, she should understand the'||be adroit and intelligent in the care of the siek, and 


le her tamily may con-!} On this account, to conquer ih thems all that repu 


mance and false delicacy, which would exclude then 
2. She should sew well, [do not mean that she|) fom the apartments of those who are ill 
ishould limit her acquirements in this branch to ¢ m- || 
| broidery and tambour, but that she should be able, if} 


|necessity demands it, to make her own apparel. A || 


—— —— _ —_ 








FEMALE CHARACTER. 





| We to the fair evince a true adection 
| By peipvting out such fauits as need correction 
| y : ; a i 

/man can oceupy her time to greater advantage. While | —————————= 





— a 





1 am on the subject of dress, it may not be amiss to|| Bruneia takes every opportunity of insinuating 


remark, that some attention is requisite to form proper} that she has been, in her youth, greatly distinguished 


I lier charms, however, whateves they 
nerally conceive of much importance. Young persons) have once been, are now entively fled: but she still 


should be habituated to moderation in this article. 

While young Leslie was confined to his room, and || Elegance and taste they should be permitted to culti- 
the different members of the family are pursuing thei 
customary avocations, an opportunity ts afforded us 
to retrace the history of the Jansen family, and bring 
our readers to a batter acquaintance with the indivi- 


jual to whom they have been introduced. pou, 
(TO BE CONTINGEL | 3. should read well, write a decent hand, and 








but finery was invented to hide the poverty of genius, 








jlous to see a lady, on whose education much labour 
)and expense have been bestowed, commit errors in ac- 
counts, even the least complicated ; besides, it is ne- 
/cessary that she should instruct her children in the 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Clear aad transparent, like a crystal vase, 
The female mind its real worth displays 
Whether its hue our praise or censure win, 
It takes its colour from the stores within 








little studies, being commenced at an age the most 
tender, when the mind yields most easily to the im- 
Article 2—* What are the things which a woman} pressions which are presented to it, devolve particular- 
ought indispensably to know ? \ly on the care of the mother. If she be able to dis- 

The education of females should have for its ob- | charge this interesting duty, what torrents of tears 
ject, to render them amtable and useful. may be prevented, which the harshness and severity 

To be amiable, in domestic life, it is not necessary || of mercenary teachers call forth from the little victims 


that they should be academicians; ner is it absolutely | of their petulance. It is true, all teachers are not 
requisite that their knowledge should be limited to|| petulant and mercenary, but few, very few, can feel 
domestic affairs. In general, it is sufficient, if the|/the tenderness of a parent for the objects of their 
gifts of nature are diligently umproved. She hasiicharge. They feel it necessary to their own reputa- 
zenerally been liberal in bestowing on them a sweet||tion to make their pupils advance, and the restraint 
gaiety of disposition, a lively imagination, and a faci-|! and discipline which is requisite to effect this object, 


lity of expression. It is for this reason, their conver-|| where children are associated in a school, must pro- 

. | . , . : . 
sation ts often interesting, even when their minds are|)duce frequent chagrin and disappointment in their 
not much cultivated; and a female, very moderately || tender minds. 


These chagrins, frequently repeated, 
instructed, will speak as well, nay, sometimes better, | 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 





cannot but produce serious effects on their delicate 
than persons who have all their lives been accustomed | organs, and not unfrequently they excite and foster 
to books ; and the art of conversing well, next to gen-| 


an irascible and unhappy temper. 
cdeness of disposition, is what contributes most essen-|| 4. If a mother engages in this interesting duty, the 
rally to the formation of an amiable character,||children she is teaching to read will often ask her 
(4dmabilit’.) Uf, to atid these dispositions, she has! questions which she will be unable to answer, if she 


jbe able to keep accounts. It is absurd and ridicu-} 


jelements of reading, writing, and arithmeiic. These} 


1 


vate, and even fancy may be moderately indulged ;) of that peevishness and ill-humour which often a 


| 


| 
| 








retains all the vanity, insolence, and caprice, which 
ever attended the bloom of beauty, with the addition 


company its decay. Her insolence, however, is onl 
) y 


and the excessive love of the toilet generally ANNOUNCES | displayed to the unprotect: d, and her ill-humow t 
. ar , le " » tf . ’ > — | - . 
an incapacity to receive pleasure from any other occu- || her servants ; for to her superiors she ts always obse 


quious, and to her equals she wears an everlastmy 
simper of approbation. This woman’s benevolenc: 
is regulated by decorum; her friendship by conv 
niency; and all her affections by etiquette. He 
heart has no concern in any of those matters. 

She is chaste, without being virtuous ; because 
her it proceeds from constitution, not sentiment 
Guarded by the breast-plate of frigidity, which, like 
the A.gis of Minerva, repels the shafts of love, sh« 
walks through life erect, and steady to the dictates o1 
decorum and self-interest, without a slip or false step 

Inexorable to all helpless females, who, from the 
frailty of nature, or the perfidy of man, are observed 
to totter, or even to stoop, in their progress, she in- 
sists that they should be for ever excluded from th: 
society of the upright: and if any person shows a 
disposition to palliate their errors, this outline of chas 
tity quits, for a moment, the frail bird on whom she 
has pounced, and turns her envenomed beak against 
those who are for showing the smallest degree ot 
mercy ; and being freed by nature trom any propen 
sity to one particular frailty, she indulges, without 
bounds, in the gratification of envy, hatred, slander, 
haughtiness, and other vices of the same class, fo; 
whieh, from her childhood, she has discovered a de 
cided taste. 

Although an English Countess sat for the abov; 
picture, many years ago, we believe that there 1 
more than one female, on this side the Atlantic, wh 


| would pass for the original 


eel 
i 


| 


— 


al 


Bh 


oan 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





ro youTu 


HE IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM IN FPARLY PURSUITS 


eo 
DpiscotsTeD with the ditlleness O1 The souliess } iti 
ud, af jy sible, more disgusted with the conve- 
ient Want of memory displayed by our “ men ol 
enius,” and oul reat men: and, feelingly con 


inced that even in oul purest republre there ure 


napproachable classes im society, and that the om 
upotence of mere money ts cknowledged by all, I 
nade a noble struggle 1 shook off my patiiotic as 


ociates, maoy of them men born for better thing 
but, like myself, cursed with more enthusiasm than |‘ 
widgment; and a majority consisting of men who} 


ould talk miost « logue ntly about “ our lives, our pro- 


i} 
without scarcely the | 


and our sacred honour,” 


perty, 
means Or ability to support the first, without one tach | 
ft the 


ame diligent 


second, or an atom of the third. I again be- 
ieglected, but 


my voice 


and attentive usetul | 


studies, were resumed; was heard no more} 


in the bar-room debate, or at any “ numerous and! 


espectable meeting ;”’ and those 


How rich, in pleasure, 


who sought me at) 
-——~ -—— found me not. 

was that period! the sweet 
feelings of earlier hours came thronging back upon! 
my heart; my days were blessed by cheerfulness, my 
iights were undisturbed by uneasy dreams, and my | 
mind felt the vigour of reanimated ambition. I had} 
conquered self, and I esteemed it a glorious victory, | 
ind it was one which even now cails forth sensations | 
of honest satisfaction. 

But it was the sun illumining a passing cloud, to be 
enshrouded the more effectually by its dark SUCCES- | 
ors;—the poison had sunk too deep; my firmness 
was imadequate—I relapsed. 1 fervently hope that 
there are many, more fortunate than myself, who can 


** On reason build resoive, 
That coluinn of true majesty in man," 


ind who, more wise, can adhere to the good resolu- 
uions they may form, for in proportion to the num- 
ber of resolutions which are broken is the incapacity 
of the mind to keep those which it makes. 

Obeying my romantic feelings, I now read Phillips, 
Curran, and Burke; and, burning to excel even a| 
Demosthenes, I stood forth, “ prouder than a sceptred | 
king,” asthe principal spouter at a literary club; and, 
judging from the long-continued roar which ever at-| 
tended my displays, I acknowledged no 
either remembered or in existence. 





superior, 


Then came to wile my mind still farther away from 
more profitable pursuits, lecturers on botany, physics, 
ind political economy; and they advertised in the 
very papers which fostered my talents by handing 
lown my speeches and my poetry to an admiring | 
posterity! Lf once more threw aside the shackles of| 
mere bustness, and studied Linnaeus and the incom- 
prehensible Godwin: and discoursed so learnedly of) 
pistal, grafting and transplanting, and gave 
uch vehement dissertations upon political justice, | 
rights in common, &c. that, 
to former follies, my friends, 


| 





stamina, 


astonished at my return| 
justly offended, jeered| 
me at the first, and then charitably pronounced me 
razed. 

But let me draw these desultory remarks to a close. | 
All labour is now painful to my worn and wasted | 
mind—but the task thus sketching my own sad| 
hustory is the extreme of anguish. I would willingly 
lorget those days of delusion and of folly. To recall| 


padopting the opinions, and 


lof existence, be 


qulfilled 


Memory compels the corroding reflec tron 


she tells mnie tf the many hours abstracted trom busi 
hess, most uselessly employed—ol the many unprofit 
ible acquaintances formed durimg that squandered 


perniod-—of men who, slaves to indolence, and without 


i rational aim im life, strove to maimtam a question 


ible respectability bv miineling in the noisy, senseless, 


ward-meeting debate, or by 


Time eit 


tiaming out lke comets 


patriotism of these venal times to flutter then 


tarnished tinsel before the heavy eyes of a besotted 
ricdience 

It l wow think of men and thing 
think correctly. 1 


mind, pointless and without foree, but the ttention ts 


s with bitterness, | 


fear that my writihe uw lke my 


good. lf can perceive the mistakes and errors of my 


and | 


(and who are 


own lite, wish others destined to a career of 


usetulness, nots) to restram, m time, 


the misleadings of imagination. Lam a privileged 


monitor: tor, with a broken constitution 


| 
a mind in-|} 
' 
capable of fiininess in resolution—its reason passively | 


, I might say, the mstinets 


of habit 
myself utterly resourceless, 


und 
I feel that the only duty 
give my history to the young, 


my profession but halt understood 


left me to perform ts to 


that it may serve as a beacon to warn them of the! 


} 
| 
many dangers im the ocean of life, and to show the 


wisdom of their pursuing a correct course. 


Oh ye youth! just entering upon the active duties! 


careful, | beseech you, to lay down 
| 
yet rigid system of conduct ; 


a well-defined, rational, 


let order and method govern all your actions, and 


| prescribe all your studies —let nothing foreign to your! 


| 
| business turn you aside irom the path which leads to| 


perfection in it, You owe to yourselves—to your! 
amount ; 
‘ibe useful to each, and you wall cancel it. 

Habits, like 


once disgraceful or improper habits have mcorporated | 


country—to your God! a debt of immense 


facts, are stubborn things; and whe n| 


themselves with the very heart, it requires more than! 
the strength of Hercules to dislodge them—it requires | 
a continued exertion of moral power. It is better to| 
resist at the outset than to depend upon our reason or| 
our firmness in the future.” 

The preceding is the history of a friend once 
to me; he is now where, “ deaf to the voice of cen- 
sure or of praise,” the sorrows of this life oppress him | 
no more! His fine genius—bhis exquisite wit—his| 
melancholy fate—will be remembered and Frourned| 
by a constant few. Thinking that the above sketch 
left among his papers, hastily written and in an un-| 
finished state, may, by its publication, serve the pur-| 
pose apparently designed by tts unfortunate author,| 
I give it to the world. 


, 


dear) 


| 
9} 


I leave it! 


The chasms in the preceding “ essay to do good 
might be filled by many useful reflections : 


(to such as can think, and can profit by then thinking, 


to ponder over the important truths contained im it— 


highly important, inasmuch as they include the lane | 
guage of experience. A picture ts presented to the! 
mind of which it shall not be 

many originals in real life; and that mind on which 
its features make the deepest impression will, of con- 
sequence, receive the largest and most lasting benefit 
from the study, and will be enabled to correct, by the 
| melancholy fortunes of him who sketched it, the fol- 
lies, and thereby prevent the tyranny of the imagina- 
tion. BRYANT. 


| 


difficult to discever 


oe = 





In reference to that part of the prophet Daniel’s in- 
i pro} 


land confidently believe, 


| ‘Transpase 


) 


Srdx+fuds+ fwd ; 





| terpretation of the hand-writing at Belshazzar’s Feast, 


in which he says, * Thou art weighed m the balance, 
and art found wanting, 


Thomas Roe’s Voyage to India. 





them for the benefit of others is a duty—it must be! 


a 
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i« cevean bora > eNC 8 Gow Thy houghis iav ite 
Wa wells } ring orbs of radiant ligt 

“ sucht immortal Newton how to soar 

i gh bow ow regio we ver pass’ before 


\ oul 


nto mathematical and philosophi 


Vin. Epiron devoung a column of your 


Valuable publeatu 


il subjects, wall tend, uv a great measure, to diffuse 
useful knowledge among all classes of the commu 
nity It will brine the mind mto action, and may 


probably, be the cause of giving tise to some more ex 


tensive publication 


It will inspire the youth of this 


country with a love of the arts and scsences 


! hope, 


that you wall receive ample 


from mathematicians, and other 
1 have 


teresting questions 


patronage screntith 


gentlemen sent a solution to one of your m 


RYAN. 


MR. KE LAW'S SOLUTION OF QUESTION FE, 


As a circle is the most * perfectly uniform,” let 


ABC represent the till; AC the chord of the ar 
ABC, which shall be the diameter of the circumfe 
renee of the “ base.” 
Putting ABC, or leneth of are, <= a 
AC, diameter, == b 
AD, its halt, = C 
ind DB, or versed sine, 4 
22: 7:3: 99 = 954545, bcc. ec. = b 
"477272, R&C. = ( 
r4-AD’=AB or’ cm AB’, 


and 4/2'-+¢? < chordot half the are. 
gins’s theorem, given in Dr. 


And per Huy- 
Hutton’s Mensuration, 
page 125, circular are, we get 8 /12°4-¢’—be=Sa 
bf r?-+ c= da+-b, square each side 64 (2? +c?) 

Ya? b | 
Va’ +-6ab +b, by _ Ya’-+ bab+b 


64 
root 


division 2?--¢? = 


and extract the 

9, ; a’ 4-6ab-+ b? 
\ : 64 

or height of the hill required. 


-Vote.—The reader will readily supply the figure. 


square z= 


c*)=s 14914, &c. the value of 2, 


MK. RYAN’S SOLUTION OF QUESTION I. 

Let z-+r=-y, in the given equation (x—y)'==7-+- y, 
and we have 2° 14 z+ 2r=0; hence, by Cardan’s Rule, 
y=r+y ia $V (2+ ay ) ; te | t-J(2°+ i )f. 

Since we express the area of a curve whose ordi 
nate is X, (Lacroix 76) by /Xdr: therefore /ydre= 
fredz+fary | —r+-J(2°+ 5) b/d | (2 
+ah)} 4+C= area. Let —r44/(2°+- ,4)=u', and 
—t—/(r' +5)"; hence, by proper reductions, 


and taking the differentials, we have, dr=—j(au 


a 
dw-+w'dw) by sub 
values of dx, in the equation, fyar== 


we have, (because fudr=: fau 
2 
a 
—gu', 42 -+- gau 
—3 2 


—ju'+iaw —jw'; by substituting the values of 
u and win this equation, and finding the value of the 
integral from r=-0 to r==5, after proper reductions, 
ke. we have, /ydr=12.54-1.161—8.101-4.006— 
.00022—.0833— 5.483, or o oquese miles nearly. 


Phosphate « of Lime, which is a salt c omposed of 
phosphoric acid and lime, and is one of the chief in 
gredients in bones, is found also in milk, and assists in 


ys +u’du), and dr= — aw 


stituting these 


fu‘, and fwdr= {au hence fydr= 


| the formation of bones in the young animal ; but after 
it is somewhat curious, that'| its bones are sufficiently strengthened, the milk of the 
a custom of actually weighing kings is related in Sir || mother loses this property : 
May not, therefore ,|| the “re not only appears to be a provision, but that pro- 
the scriptural expression have a more literal allusion j vision is withdrawn when there is no longer any use for 
than is generally imagined * i} it, 


so that in this mstance 





12 





| 3 ‘ 
vailing, a8 also his attempts to ascertain the residence 
of the father. 
Affairs are thus situated 





fo native genius would ,0u prove « (rveu 


at the commencement of 


, has waist, were entirely bare, with the exception of 


“ 


| silver medallion of Washington, that was suspended 
| from his neck by a thong of buck-skin, and rested on 


Pot out hie faults, and ‘each him hew to mend our story, and the scene opens with the introduction of | his high chest, amidst the scars of many wounds. Hi» 
Judge Temple and his daughter to a youth, whom,|| shoulders were rather broad and fu'l; but the arms 
ru | from his intumacy with the hunter, Leather-stocking,'|) though straight and graceful, wanted the muscular 
WILDERNESS,” AND THE “ PIONEERS » and old Mohevan, the last of the Delawares, they sup- || 4ppearance Uthat labour only can give tu a race of 
CONTINGE pose to be a half-breed. The first chapter contains a|) men. The medallion was the only ornament bi 
| ‘1 ; - i 
lescription of shooting a deer, and Judge Temple un- | Wore, although enormous slits, in the run of either 
> . " 
fortunately wounds this youne stranger, Oliver Ed-') ear, which suffered the cartilages to fall for twoinche 
ver P . ‘ hy ese od ‘ | } 
lo understand and relish th eautl Mf the Pio- |) ward , as he os called, intl houldes Anxious to) below the members, were evide ntly used for the pur 
jeers, it is necessary to take mito view the habits and repau bis fault, he takes the youth into his family, | poses of decoration, in other d iVs. In his hand by 
manners of early settlers Kiograting from different | where be resides some mont! hut os stall frequently | hie Id a small basket, of the ash-wood slips, colours 
ections of the country, and often from different na- atthe hut of the Leather-stocking The invine ible | in divers fantastical conceims, with red and black 


ions, each brings with him his own habits, feelings, | 


spurt of curiosity ranged, and sundry attempts were 


ind dialect ; and the whole form as motley a collec- | made to explore the inside of the hut, which are man- 


tion as it is possible to conceive of, The fortunate pro- || fully resisted by the Leather-stocking. 
prictor of @ large extent of territory, is often a man of | the good people of Templeton, an expedient was at 
information, and must be always a man of enterprise. || length resorted to, which, in all probability, saved many 
Under his encouraging hand, when the first difficul devote d victuns trom the death of * Aunt Charity,” who 


ties of procuring subsistence are allayed by one or two || died of uriosity. 


| 
harvests, the little villages that skirt the lakes and || pretence that the poor old hunter had shot a deer, a! 


Happily for! 


A search-warrant was issued on| 





rivers, seem to rise by magic, and soon assume all the 1 
onsequence, In point of wealkth and refinement, which | 
is ascribed to the village of Te mpleton. | 

Near one of that beautiful cham of lakes which 
vater the interior of the State of New-York, and form | 


me of the most iuterestung features of its natural to 


The time, | 


ibout seven years after the commencement of a settle- 


pography, is the scene of the * Pioneers.” 


ment, gives room to mtroduce many characters and 
‘vents peculiar to an tntant village, and delineate |} 
wenes never betore portrayed by the pen of the! 
novelist. Of this advantage the author has ss 


himself with adinwable skill; and, as we are intro- 


duced to the variety of characters which constitute 
the society of the village of Templeton, we can hardly | 
persuade ourselves that the whole ts fiction. 

So faithful is the picture, that wo were disposed to} 
think the author intended to Ait off some particular} 


| 


pinion, on the ground that it was quite improbable | 


that he should know so many of our friends and be 
anknown to ourself, 

The character of the Leather-stocking,—alias- 
Natty Bumppo, is an original, aud one perhaps which 
“xcites as much interest as that of the principal hero 
of the piece. In short, every character is distinetly | 
unteresting, and each speaks the language proper to) 
us situation in life: from Judge Temple, the wealthy 
landholders, to the red-faced landlady, or bold dragoon. 
We admire the noble generosity and guarded pru-| 
lence of Judge Temple, but—we forget that this is 
mly panegyric, and hasten to give our readers a brief 
lelineation of the plot, and some specimens of the 
execution, that they may perceive we have not over- 
rated the merits of the “ Pioneers.” 

Marmaduke Temple, the son of a descendant of 
hat man of peace, William Penn, had formed an| 
early friendship and mercantile connexion with Eu-| 
ward Effingham, the only son and heir of Olives 
Effingham, a colonel in his majesty’s service, and a 
man of wealth and consequence. 


acquaintances of our own: and only changed our 





At the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, the friends divided in 
yolities ; but Effingham, stall confiding in that friend- 
ship which no disagreement in opimion could shake, 
transmitted all his effects to the keeping of ‘Temple, | 
before he “ appeared im New-York in the regimentals 
if a British officer.” He was a widower, and bis fa- 
cher, having given the whole family estate into his 
hands, depended only on filial gratitude for support. | 
At the close of the war, Effingham went to Sogland, | 
ind ‘Temple became the legal possessor of his con- 











iseated lands by fuir purchase under the hammer. 
Paithful to his trust, he still desired to restore the pro- 
erty gf Ris friend, hug his efforts to da this were pna- 


tew days betore the legal hunting season, and the con-| 
sequence was, that a great discovery is brought to) 
light. Edwards ts the son of Effingham, and his aged 


vrandtather, in a state of 





| 
unbecility bordering on in-| 
sanity, is supported, in that hut, by the united exertions | 
of Leather-stocking, and the Young Eagle (so the In-} 


| paints mingled with the white of the wood. 
} * As this child of the forest approached them, th: 
| whole party stood aside, and allowed him to confron* 
i the evident object of his visit. He did not speak, how 


} ver, but stood, fixing his glowing eyes on the shoul! 


i 


der of the young hunter, and then turning them in 
tently on the the Judge. The latte: 
was a good deal astonished, at this unusual departure 


countenance ol 


from the ordinarily subdued and quiet manner of the 
Indian ; but soon recovering himself, he extended hi 
hand, and said— 

“*Phou art welcome, John. This youth entertain 
a high opinion of thy skill, it seems, for he prefes 
thee, to dress his wound, even to our good friend Dr 


dians called the son of their friend Effingham) as nught “Todd? 


he supposed, justice is done, and the he and heiress 
of the lands unite their fortunes by marriage. 


now speak tor himself. 

The following account of Chingachgook, the Mo- 
hegan warrior, compared witha passage we have quo- | 
ted from “the Wilderness,” will give our readers an 
idea of the comparative merits of each. 

“Irom his long association with the white-men,|| 
the habits of Mohegan, were a mixture of the civili-| 
zed and savage states, though there was certainly a 
strong preponderance in favour of the latter. In com-| 
mon with all his people, who dwelt within the influ-| 
ence of the Anglo-Americans, he had acquired new) 
wants, so that his dress was a mixture of his native: 
Notwithstand-| 
ing the intense cold of the atmosphere without, his) 
head wag uncovered; but a profusion of long, black,! 
coarse hair, covered his forehead, his crown, and even 
hung about his cheeks, so as to convey the idea, to one} 
who knew his present and former conditions, that he 
encouraged its abundance, as a willing veil, to conceal 
the sorrow of a noble soul, mourning for the departed 
glory that it had once known. His forehead, when it} 
could be seen, appeared lofty, broad, and noble. His 
nose was high, of the kind called Roman, and with 
nostrils, that expanded, in his seventieth year, with 
the air of freedom that had distinguished them when 
a youth. His mouth was large, but compressed, and) 
possessing a great share of expression and character, | 


fashions and European manufactures. 





and, when opened, discovered a perfect set of short,’ 
strong, and regular teeth. His chin was full, though} 
not prominent; and his face bore the infallible mark | 
of his people, in its square, high cheek-bones. The 
eyes were not large, but their black orbs glittered in 
the rays of the candles, as he gazed intently down the 
hall, like two balls of fire. 

“The instant that Mohegan observed himselt to be 
noticed by the group, around the young stranger, he| 
dropped the blanket, which covered the upper part of|| 
his frame, from his shoulders, suffering i to fall over 
his leggins, of untanned deer-skin, where it Was retain- | 
ed by a belt of bark, that confined it to his waist, and| 
moved forward. 

“ As he walked slowly down the long hall, the uru-! 
sually dignified and deliberate tread of the Indian, 











s ise P spectators 
I surprised the spectators 


His shoulders and body, to 


one or two of the springs, through lags, into the villa 


* Moliegan now spoke, in tolerable Engheh, but: 


This! a low, monotonous, vuttural tone :- 
|) detail is hasty and incomplete, but the author shall) 


“* "The children of Miquon do not love the sight of 


1] 
| blood; and yet, the young eagle has been struck, by 


the hand that should do no evil!’ 


** Mohegan! old John ! exclaimed the Judge with 
a kind of horror, and turning his fine, manly, oper 
countenance to the other ; *thinkest thou, that my 


\hand has ever drawn human blood willingly ¢ For 


shame! for shame, old John! thy religion should 
have taught thee better.’ 

“+The evil spirit sometimes lives in the best heart,’ 
returned John, impressively, as he tried to study the 
countenance of the Judge ; ‘but, my brother speaks 
the truth ; his hand has never taken life, when awake ; 
no! noteven when the children of the great English 
Father, were making the waters red with the blood of 
his people.’ ” 

As we have given a deseription of the supper in 
* Braddock’s Times,” it is but just that we should pay 
the same compliment to the entertainment of Judg: 
Temple, on Christmas eve. 

“The tables were spread, so that their materials 
and workmanship could not be seen; but they were 
heavy, and of great size. There was an enormous 
glass, ina gilt frame, hung against the wall, and a 
cheerful fire, of the hard or sugar-maple, burning on 
the hearth. The latter was the first object that struck 
the attention of the Judge, who, on beholding it, ex 
claimed, rather angrily, to Richard— 

“* How often have I forbidden the use of the sugai 
maple for fires, in my dwelling. The sight of that 
sap, as it exudes with the heat from the ends o1 
those logs, is painful to me, Richard. Really, it be- 
hoves the owner of woods so extensive as mine, to bi 
cautious what example he sets to his people, who are 
already felling the forests, as if no end could be found 
to their treasures, nor any limits totheir extent. If we 
go on in this way, twenty years hence, we shall want 


i fuel for our fires.’ 


“*Fuel for our fires, in these hills, cousin ‘duke | 
exclaimed Richard, in a kind of derision— fuel fo: 
our fires! why you might as well predict, that the fish 
will die, for the want of water in the lake, because J 
intend, when the frost gets out of the ground, to lead 
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But you are always a little wild on such subjects, Mar- 
naduke.’ | 

“* Is it wildness,’ returned the Judge, earnestly, * to. 

yndeimn a practice, whic h devotes these jewels of the 
forest, these precious gifts of nature, these mines of 
omfort and wealth, to the common uses Ol a fire 
lace > But T must, and will, the instant that the snow 
is off the earth, send out a party into the mountains, 

7 x plore for coal.’ 

“+ Coal" echoed Richard,’ * who the devil do you 
hink will dig for coal, whew m hunting for a bushel, 
« would have to rip up more roots ol tres s, th in would 
keep him in fuel for a twelvemonth ? Poh! poh! 
Marmaduke, vou should leave the management ol 
these things to me, who have a natural turn that way. 
it was I that ordered this fire, and a noble one tt 1s, 

»>warm the blood in the veins of my pretty cousin 
Bess.’ 

* * "The motive, then, niust be your apology, Dick 
n,’ said the Judge. *But, gentlemen, we are wait 
my Elizabeth, my child, take the head of the table; 
Kichard, I see, means to spare me the trouble of car- 

inv, by sitting Opposite to you.’ 

“+o be sure I de,’ cried Richard; * here ts a tur- 
wy to carve, and I flatter myself that I understand 
arving a turkey, or, for that matter, a goose, as well |} 

any manalive. Mr. Grant! where’s Mr. Grant? 
will you please to say grace, sir? Every thing is getting 


old. Take a thing from the fire, this cold weather, || 


snd it will freeze in five minutes. Mr. Grant! we want 


youto say grace. * For what we are about to re« ceive, |) 


——— — —— — - 


trons, were the result of the sole judg mie nt of Re 
markable. Betore Elizabeth, Wa placed an enor 
mous roasted turkey, and before Richard, one boiled 
Inthe centre of the table stood a pau of heavy silver 
castors, surrounded by four dishes ; one a tricassee, 
that consisted of gray squirrels; another of fish tned ; 
ithird of fish boiled: the last was a venison steak 
b tween these dishes and the turke vs, stood, on the 
one side, a prodigious chine of roasted bear's meat, 
and on the other a boiled leg of delicrous mutton 
Interspersed among this load of meats, was every 
species of vegetables that the season and country aflor 
ded. The four corners were garnished with plates of 
cake Onone was piled certain curiously twisted and 
complicated figures, in brown dough, called * nut 
cakes.’ On another were he ips of a black-lookine 
substance, which, receiving its hue from molasses, was 
properly termed ‘ sweet-cake 
in the coterie of Remarkablk 


i wondertal favourite 


use the language of the housekeeper, with * caards of | 


guigerbread ;’ and the last held a * plum-cake,’ so 
called trom the number of large raisins that were 
showing their black heads, in a substance of a won 
dertully similar colour. Ateach corner of the table 
stood saucers, filled with a thick fluid, of somewhat 
equivocal colour and consistence, variegated with 
small dark lumps of a substance that resembled no 
thing but itself, which Remarkable termed her * sweet 
meats.” Atthe side of each plate, which was placed 


/bottom upwards, with its knife and fork most accu 


rate ly crossed over it, stood another, of smaller size, 


A third was filled, to} 


—————— as 


fortunate men. Raimond, Count of Toulouse, wa 
constrained to submit. The inhabitants were all pu’ 
to the sword, without distincthon of age or sex; and 
thus he established that scourge of Europe, the In 
PQgvisition 
“It was as late as the vear 1484, [after the inven 
tion of prioating| before mt became known im Spain 
A Dominican, John ck Torque made, confessor ot 
Queen lsabella, [the same who parted with her jewel 
to equip the fleet of Columbus,} prevailed upon her t 
se every Ineans to exterminate Aeresy and heretics ; 
and shy uned over king Ferdinand to consent to the 
establishment of this barbarous tribunal ‘Torque 
thade, mdetatigable in his zeal for the holy see, un the 
space of fourteen years that he exeremsed the office ot 
chief inquisitor, persecuted near ¢ urhty thousand per 
sons! ot whom sie thousand were condemned to th 
fla nes 
Thus tar the historian: to whieh we will only add, 
Whatis certamly worthy of remark,) that while Isa 
bella was thus scourging her fellow-creatures with 
hone hand, she was lending the other to the support ot 
n enterprise which resulted in’ providing an asylum 
for the oppressed, and a dwelling-place for hberty and 


jfreedom of conscirens 


Ant or PLUPASsine There are some persons who 
| se em to have been born under the influence of an un 
llucky planet, for, do what they will, they never can 
jeain a friend. We have now in our “ mind's eve” 


more than one madividual in whose moral deportmen 


the Lord make us thankful.’ Come, sit down, sit || OO (@uung a motley-looking pie, composed of tian | matics might vainly attempt to discover a blemish 


lown. Do you eat wing or breast, cousin Bess °° 


"t 


“ But Elizabeth had neither taken her seat, nor was 
ih readiness to receive the wing or breast. Her 


laughing, dark eyes, were glancing at the arrange pitchers of cider, beer, and one hissing vessel of * flip,’ | ing a faculty to be acquired ! 


| gular slices of apple, mince, pumpkin, craneberry, and who are 


custard, so arranged as to form an entire whole. De 
canters of brandy, rum, cin, and wine, with sundry 


», hevertheless, universally disliked. Theis 
society is disagreeable to us, and we cannot tell why 
How ts this to be accounted for? Is the art of pleas 


Ii it be, it must cer 


ments of the table, and the quality and selection of | *&F put Wherever an openmg would admit of their in| tamly be the duty of every one to labour for the a 


the food. The eyes of her father soon met the won- | 


troduction, Notwithstanding the size of the tables, 


quisition of so great a blessing. We cannot agres 


lermg looks of his daughter, and he said, with ay |) tie re was scarcely a spot Where the rich damask could!) with our friend M , Who asserted, yesterday, that he 


' 
1 


-mnile— 


i 

** You perceive, my child, how much we are in- 
lebted to Remarkable, for her skill in housewifery ;) 
she has indeed provided a noble repast ; such as well | 


iught stop the cravings of hunger.’ 


be seen, so crowded were the dishes, and their associa 

ted bottles, plates, and saucers, The object seemed to 
be profusion, and it was obtamed entirely at the ex 

pense of order and elegance.’ 


{We are sorry that our limits will not permit us to 


always had been, and always should continue to be 
indifferent as to the opinion which others entertained 
fot hun. Fortunately tor him, however, he alway 
\ pleases without appearing to be conscious of it, 


| Chesterfield, who knew something of human na 


“* Law !’ said Remarkable, * I’m glad if the Judge | Close our remarks on this excellent novel im the pre-| ture, in a letter to his son, says, that a man who pos 


is pleased ; but ’'m notional that you'll find the sa’ce ) 
|| 


verdone. [thought, as Elizabeth was coming home, | 
that a body could do no less than make things agree-, 
ible.’ 

**My daughter has now grown to woman’s estate, | 
and is from this moment mistress of my house,’ said 
the Judge, somewhat sternly ; ‘it is proper, that all, 
who live with me, address her as Miss Temple.’ 

** Do tell’ exclaimed Remarkable, a little aghast ; 
well who ever heerd of a young woman’s boing call-| 
d Miss? If the Judge had a wife now, I shoulda’t 
think of calling her any thing but Miss Temple ; but—’ | 

** Having nothing but a daughter, you will observe 
hat style to her, if you please, in future,’ interrupted 
Marmaduke. 

“ As the Judge look’d seriously displeased, and, at) 
‘ich moments, carried a particularly commanding air| 
with him, the wary housekeeper made no reply ; and,| 
Mr. Grant now entering the room, the whole party | 
were soon seated at the table. As the arrangements 
if this repast were much in the prevailing taste of that 
period and country, we will endeavour to give a short. 
teseription of the appearance of the banquet. 

* The table-linen was of the most beautiful damask, | 
ind the plates and dishes of real china, an article of 
zreat luxury at this early period in American com-| 
merce. The knives and forks were of exquisitely’ 
polished steel, and were set in unclouded ivory. So! 
tar, being the materials furnished by Marmaduke’s| 
wealth, was not only comfortable, but even elegant. 
But the contents of the several dishes, and their posi- 


sent number; we will, however, conclude them in ow 
it xt. | 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
WITH ORIGINAL REMAKKS,. 


a 





From garden, forest, mountain, vale, parterre, 
We bring fresh blossoms, culled anu picked with care 


which the Spanish nation is engaged, is highly inte- 
resting to the friends of humanity ; for if it prove un- 
successful, the result will be the most dreadtul despo- 


mendous tribunal, which has for so many ages been 
the terror and grave of thousands, will be re-esta- 
blished with accumulated horrors, and the demon of 
bigotry and superstition will again banquet on the 
mangled limbs of heroes and patriots. 

The Inquisition was founded im the year 1200, by 
Innocent If. What a perversion of the term inno- 
cent! “ That pope, as enterprising as he was success- 


ful in his enterprises, having sent Dominic with some 


missionaries into Languedoc, these men so irritated 
the Protestants whom they were sent to convert, that 
most of them were assassinated at Toulouse. It was 
then he called in, for aid, temporal arms, and publish- 
ed against them a crusade; granting, as was usual 
with the popes on similar occasions, all kinds of in- 
dulgences and pardons to those who should asm 
‘against those “ Mahometans,” as he gtyled these ua- 





Spanisu Inquisition.—The present contest in| 


tism and abject slavery. The Inquisition, that tre-| 


sesses the great art of pleasing universally, and o} 
gaining the affections of those with whom he con 


verses, possesses a strength which nothing else can 
juive him; a strength which facilitates and helps his 
lirise; and which, in case of accidents, breaks his fall. 


Few people of your age sufficiently consider this 
| 
| 





great point of popularity; and when they grow olde: 
land Wiser, strive in vain to recover what they lost by 


| 


their negligence. "There are three principal causes 
that hinder them from acquiring this useful strength : 
pride, inattention, and mauvaise honte. The first, I 
will not, [ cannot, suspect you of; it is too much be 

low your understanding. You cannot, [ am sure you 
do not, think yourself superior by nature, to the Sa 

voyard vho cleans your room, or the footman who 


| 





cleans your shoes; but you may rejoice, and with rea 
ison, at the difference that Providence has made in 
poe favour. Enjoy allthose advantages, but without 
| 


insulting those who are unfortunate enough to want 





them, or even doing any thing unnecessarily that may 
|| remind them of that want. For iny OWN part, I am 
more upon my guard as to my behaviour to my ser 
vants, and others who are called my inferiors, than J 
| am towards my equals, fox fear of being suspected o1 
that mean and ungencrous sentiment, of desjring t 

make others feel that difference which fortune, and 
| perhaps, too, undeservedly made between us. Youn, 
people do not enough attend to this ; but falsely ima 
| gine that Uie imperative mood, and a rough tone of au 
ithority and decision, are indications of spirit and 
courage. Jnattention is always looked upon, thoug! 
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>» of price ' rhe anil i { t find such latent passage rites ats 
empt, and, where it us thought so, 1 i QD verve that ometimes unalterably s Hence it 
r ha ‘ ‘ drinkers with eve neratl set 
SELFISHNESS.—Some person we hope the num - he mom 7 eceel mm \ Nediete eilian 
cr is small) seem perfectly callo =” cRIN em to | m their loved liquor im the 
¥vhich does not pmmecdite!ly touch thew ow ptrson. 
Sympathy ws a stranger te their bosoms, love al 
tnendship, and every other generous sentiment, | i 
incomprehensible to them, as the theory of leht an A ‘\ RC DOTES, 
hade sto a blind man. , Sen 
A man of this description, Who was vioitin the Va Our ‘ appine eer ce wen 
Ir fe sried pat " were ' 
tican at Rome, “ after staring some tine, with marks From all we ¢ ter ‘ elie 
of terror, at the Laocoon ¢ roup, at length recovered ‘ ees canes eet ‘ ¢ nest of Mower 


himself, exclaiming with a laugh, “ Ewad, 1] was afraid 


Tur Inpian ann Bear.—A Delaware hunter once 
its bac h bone. The 
mal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, something 
The hun- 


ter, instead of giving hum another shot, stood up close 


“ Hark ve! 


these serpents would have left the fellows they are de- 
vouring, and made a shot a huge bear, and brok 
ol 


another 


an 
snap at me but | am happy to ame 


recollect they are marble.”—* I thank you, sir, 


*” e that the pant shes is hungry. 
most heartily,” said spectator, “ for putting lik it of the panther when he hun 


me in mind of that circumstance ; till you mentioned 


’ to him, and addressed hun in these words: 
it, | wasin agony for these two youths.” 
bear; you are a coward, and 


no warrior, as you pre - 


V exation.—One great source of vexation proceeds tend to be. Were you a warrior, you would show it 

: ; wor like 
trom our indulging too sanguine hopes of enjoyment by your firmness, and not ery and whimper like an old 
from the blessings we expect, and too much indiffer- |) Woman. 


ence for those we possess 


You know, bear, that our tribes are at war 


Young says— with each other, and that yours was the aggressor, 


’ The present moment, like a wife we shun, 


And ne'er enjoy, because it i our own.” 


‘you have gone sneaking about in the woods, stealing 
| their hogs; perhaps at this time you have hog’s flesh in 
your belly. 


Tae Danvies.—That race of nondescript animals, 
«luch are now called dandies, or erquisites, were for- 
merly called fops, and macaront. The latter appella- but you, bear, sit here and cry, and disgrace 
tion arose from the following circumstance: “ Foleng.o | by your cow ardly conduct.” A person being present 
Pheophilus, of Mantua, an Italian poet, gave the name at the delivery of this curious invective, after he had 
ee app to ning his = — = ng a | despatched the bear, asked the hunter how he thought 
which is sweet to the taste, but has not the least al-| ee ee > ‘ ~ 
mentary virtue ; palling (on the contrary) the appetite, | bia a animal could understand what he had 
and cloying the | eget 
called, consisting 


Had you conquered me, I would have 
borne it with courage, and died like a brave warrior; 
your tribe 


stomach. These idle poems, thus 


, \\derstood me very well; did you not observe how 
of buffoonery, became the reigning | : 


‘ ashamed he looked while I was upbraiding hun?”— 
taste in Italy and France ; till, at last, every thing in-|)|,,, 
: , . | This is a historical fact. 
sipid, contemptible, and ridiculous, in character, dress, | 
or behaviour, was finally summed up in the despicable 


appellation of a macaroni, or a fop.” 


Equa tity or Manxinp.—Dr. Sumner of Harrow 


j 
' 
! 
} 





it | one day with many other persons, at Mrs. Macauley’s ; 
she had talked a long time at dinner about the natural 
| equality of mankind: Johnson, when she had finished 
: || her harangue, rose up from the table, and, with great 
whole circle. But as mankind, from their very cra- || ty s I : 

‘ | solemnity of countenance, and a bow to the ground, 


dle, practise the art of deception, by attempting to @P- I said to the servant, who was waiting behind his chair, 
pear different from what they really are, there is very | Mr. John, pray be seated in my place, and permit 
Let us then! ° . 


t ependence to be placed upon it. 

: oe re 28 : , | me to wait upon you in my turn; your Iimistress says 
‘ware ag g that vice 1s always connected) : mn 

as oS ay 7 you hear, that we are all equal.” 


with external deformity, and virtue with external beau- || 


ty. Candour and charity ought to prevent our sus-| Goop ror Sometuine.—A young American hav- 
pecting any person of being bad, till we have reason to 


ing broken an appointment with Dr. Franklin, came 
‘ J 
believe so from their conduct. 


to him the following day, and made a very handsome 
The following curious philosophical definition of} apology for his absence : 


physiognomy, in which the author portrays it as the! 


Puystognomy.—Had hypocrisy never obtained a 
footing in the world, the science of physiognomy might, 
perhaps, have been as infallible as any science in the 





he was proceeding, when 
the doctor stopped him with—* My good boy, say no 
image of the soul, is extracted from a publication by || more, you have said too much already ; for the man 
Dr. Swither, of the year 1604; | who is so good at making an excuse, ts seldom good 

“Soft wax cannot receive more various and numer- || at any thing else.” 
ous impressions than are imprinted on a man’s face | - 


by objects moving his affections. | Rising at tHe Ban.—Mr. Erskine of Alva, one 
i} 


\of the Scotch advocates, a man of diminutive stature, 
on a terrible and dangerous object, and so forth. That) was retained as counsel in a very interesting cause, 
ideas have the same effect with the object, dreams con- 


To prove it, let one 
observe a man’s face looking on a pitiful object, then 


|| wherein the honourable Henry Erskine appeared for 
firm too often. The manner 1 conceive to be thus:!| the opposite party. ‘The crowd in court being very 
the animal spirits, moved in the sensory by one object, |great, in order to enable young Alva to be seen and 
continue their motion to the brain; whence the motion! heard more advantageously, a chair was brought for 


s propagated to this or that particular part of the) him to stand upon; thus mounted, Mr. H. Erskine 


hody, as is most suitable to the design of its creation ;| quaintly remarked, “ that is one way of rising at the 
having first made an alteration in the face by its nerves, || har.’ 


* ** } 
especially by the pathetic and oculorum motorii actu- || 
ating its many muscles. 


Now, if by repeated acts, or 


frequent entertaining of the ideas of a favourite idea || took her daughter to a boarding-school for the pur- 
i! . 


| You have found the Indians too powerful for you, and | 


“Oh!” said he, in answer, “the bear un- | 


used to tell this story of Johnson :—They were dining | 


CHancorre anp Werten.—A lady sometime ago 


more atti live 


, 


What 


res asked, * that - 
a , 
Phat, (replred the lady of the schoo!) is Charlotte 
the tomb ot Werter.’ Vell. I row. rejoined the 
cockney) itis wastly beautiful! Betsy, my dear. vy 


shall rork Charlotte at the tub of Water.’ 
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‘ W ails 
\ ‘ ‘ 

cy e pr e te - 

A me fea 7 6 h are 


\ Ca luthors and Publishers are respectfully rm 


quested to furnish the Editor of this paper with a copy 


of every new work as soon as printed, or im proot 


sheets, if convenient,) that they may be duly noticed 
and receive an early Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The “ Mew Jerusaiem Missionary, and Intellectual 
Repository,” No. 3, is this day published by S. Woop 


| worth, No. 53 Elm-street. This work is issued in 


|| monthly numbers, under the immediate inspection and 
patronage of the “ New-York Society for the Dis- 
semination of the Heavenly Doctrine of the New- 
Jerusalem, as contained in the writings of Emanuc! 
| Swedenborg.” Terms, three dollars per annum. 


| First Lessons 1x History.—This highly useful 


| little work was briefly noticed in our last, and, agree- 
il 


jj ably to our promise, we now give an extract, as a 
| specimen of the style and manner in which it is exe- 
cuted. This extract is taken from that part of the 


|| volume which details the affairs of the colony ot 


|| Jamestown. 


Re In an expedition against the Indians, he [Capt. 
Smith] was taken prisoner, and conveyed to Powhat- 
tan, the principal chief of Virginia. Here his genius 
assisted him to overcome a misfortune which bravery 
might in vain oppose. He promised the king a cer- 
tain number of hatchets and blue beads for his ran- 
som. The king consented, but insisted on seeing the 
articles before his prisoner was set at liberty. Smith 
tore a leaf from his pocket-book, on which he wrote a 
brief account of his situation, and assured Powhattan 
\if he would suffer one of his men to take it to James- 
| town, he should find the articles under a certain tree, 
on a day which he named. The messenger was des- 
patched, though Powhattan only believed this to be an 
artifice to prolong the life of the prisoner; but, to his 
utter astonishment, onthe day appointed, the articles 
| were found, exactly as he had predicted. 


j 


| 
| 


| 


Smith was 
now regarded as a powerful magician, and liberated 
| with every possible mark of respect. 

| “ For some time afterwards their dread of the 
powerful master of the magic leaf kept the Indians 
| quiet; but at length their fears being in some mea- 
sure allayed, they ventured to attack the colony, and 
Smith was again taken prisoner 

“ He was now condemned to death, but at the mo- 
ment of executing the sentence, Pocahontas, the fa 
vourite daughter of Powhattan, rushed between the 
prisoner and the uplifted club, and by her tears and 
entreaties, prevailed on her father to recall the sen- 
tence. 

“ Nor was this all the service which this amiable 
| child performed for the English. Powhattan and his 
chiefs had secretly formed a plan to cut off the Eng- 
lish by a general massacre ; but one cold rainy night, 
when the Indians were confined to their tents by the 
|| storm, Pocahontas ventured alone through the woods 
|and gave timely notice to Capt. Smith. By this sea 
|| sonable information the English were prepared, and 
| 


1 














» . . » : | 
of a passion or vice, which natural temperament has |pose of education, when, after the first salutations) the colony saved.” 


hurried one to, or custom dragged, the face is so of-, were over, the matron fixed her eyes on some worked- || 


This is as much as we have room for; but we can- 


fen pit into that posture w hich attends «ich acts, that i picture sunbye ets in the parlour and pointing out one | not avoid « \pre essing our sincere opinion. that im this 
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ttle work Mrs. Thaye has micired an invaiua ( ration Phe G ( ompany, we mierstanad, wal Hy VENE AL. 
n. No school or fama er t vl t fon this si ai = 





neht onthe rising generatio $ j My ! ‘a , al Pilla rerht ! su 
ht to be without it ect, bef tl yuan ment of winter When hea stem ouilen . ahi 
- : ‘ t “a tract ‘ « 
Urrorp’s Loe Lately published, and now { Tue Bartreny.—The improvements now maku 
1, principal b »*kstores in this city, “* An Ele- |) to thus delehtful omenade, will be all completed the On the 3tst ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sellon. Jens 
tal ['r st f Logi, mt form iq stron res t i i, wi mav challet every secuon GRE ENWoor Esq C'ounsellor at Law { Ni 
uswer. By Hezekiah G. Ufford, A _ on ithe { ted States f fs equal in prospect, salubri- Caruarnine, daughter of Mr. James Donets 
In this work, the essential and usetul part iL city, and beauty Its form, at the inction of our two | roha ll of this eaty 
presented ' once and perspreuous manner, nodvie rivers, is SemMie-cire ir, defended by a tormida On the 30th ultimo. by the Rey Mr. M‘Clayv. M 
ul ar t ed more simple and easy of acquisition ble stone irapet, against which the waves may spend) Barnnru. Swrra to Miss Manta Sx HeNcK, both 
han torioer svstems., The several topics f imguiry if inf yum vam This wall iw s rmounted wit this city 
ire brought to a point in the questions, and inthe an posts of hewn stone, Which are to be connected with Same evenmng, at Newark, by the Rev. Mr. Hav 
wers the pupil is led directly to the reasons ynd prin- | iron railing ind pickets The toute ensemble, inchudin George Woon, Bsq of Newbrunswick, N. J. ¢ 
iples upon which the propositions are founded ly | Fort Clinton, is very imposing, particularly to stran- | Miss Many bk. daughter of the late Isaac A. hurr 
this manner, a knowledge of logic may be sooner and ers Who are approaching the city trom the bay of this erty 
isier Obtammed, and thus be placed in the power of Gdin thy 6th ult by the Rev Abraham Van 
| COMMENCEMENT We are sorry th 


’ j ts . 
multitudes, by whom it would be otherwise unattain tour tint Horne, Mr. Joun D. Zeeny, of Palentine, to Mis: 
render it inpossib t iv the part lars of t al . ‘ 
tole li is to be hope d, that ere long the study of this : ‘oe parucurars he an Nane yY Docxs’ ANpeR, of Sand i lats, township or 


nual Commencement of Columbia Collewe. which 


took plac e on Tuesday last. at Trinity Chur h, but we 


seful branch of knowledge will be introduced into all Johustown. LT take the hbertvy to add, this makes 


ur higher schools aad academies, that the minds of | nine hundred couple that Mr. Van Herne has married 
;Cannot retrain trom mentioning that the exercises were 


iu youth, being unbued with a love of truth and se- |} ae , during his ministry, and which are all entered on the 
jcreditably performed, and that we felt mmuch satistac 


erer studies, may avoid the contamination of licen- ' Church records! He is now in his 64th vear of his 
1O1n in Withessing the very promusimg talents display 
by the stud = nts displayed age. «? Friend to Matrimony. 
yoy lw students. ‘ . 
ittaimments. i] On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Mr. M'*Carter, Mi 
° P \ “° . 
H Heacrn or rue Crry.—Th period has passed, at Micharn O'Crosxeny to Miss Exuisanern 


il 


tious reading, and be directed to nobler pursuits and 





which we were, last vear, visited by one of the ereatess: GREENLEAP, both of this city 


NEW*Y ORK MIRK¢ MR, I lamities th t ean befall a eit) om On : Mr 


No case of malig the Sth mst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, 


| ohana 
And Ladies’ aLitevary Gasette. n ua fever has vet occurred, and, from present appear- Wintttam Dentcxson to Miss Caruanine CoLpay 


ances, we have great reason to anticipate that the all of this city. 











am cad ——— I ne alth of the city will remain uninterrupted. The On the 6th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, M: 
What more, let me ask, can a lady expect . . . . 
if her Mikaor tie image of beauty reflect | weekly reports of deaths are considerably less than lEDw snp ©. Hannison to Miss Manta Savars, all 

—_ — r= |i that of other cities, in proportion to our population. i Of this eity, 


SALT-WATER Rseeee is, cCertamly, one of the | My 
greatest luxuries which can be enjoyed 


ee eee 





NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1825. | | On the 4th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Parkinson 


. Francis J. Manvin to Miss Mania Hint, bot! 


at this season! of this city. 


(J Subscribers are requested to pay no person for , 
" > > *¢ . . ’ : . 
this paper, except he produces a written authority, jot the vear; and, unlike most other luxuries, is highly | On the first instant, by the Rev. Mr. Somers, Cay 


. . . ae : . 7 “ < 
signed by the publisher. |) conduc ive to health. The establishment now in ope- tain E. N. Harars to Miss Sananw Warnpweni, 
, i ee } ration at the lower end of Murray-street, does much | both of this city. 
Those of our subscribers who have not received their | ere dit to the indefatigable and tasteful proprietor, Mr.| On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Underdonk, Cap 


paper, will confer a favour by giving notice at the! | RapEne av, being quite extensive, and kept in the |tain Asa H. Swirr, ir. of Fair-Haven, Massachu 
office of publication, No, 214 Broadway. || best possible manner, There are separate apartments | ¢ tts, to Miss ANNA Coox, of this city. 
sommes . a for ladies, and once a week the whole bath is devo- | At New-Haven, Tuomas Bascocx, Esq. to Miss 
wes ORAESPONDENTS.—Rosalvo is welcome 5 but | ted exclusively to their use. Launa Ransom, both of that place. 
we wish that he would, in future, bear in mind one of i 











’ | op ery , —_—_— 
ur last week’s mottos: | omestic Yeast.—Ladies who are in the habit 
is 
The Muse no more inforeign climes shall roam, (and a most laudable and comfortable habit it is) of oO Br , U A RY ° 
While we've such scenes and incidents at home. | making domestic bre ad, cake, &c. are informed that | . 
Walter’s communication is inadmissible. — Person- || the y can easily manufacture their own veast, by attend- Death holds the bright and golden key, 
u Which opes the door of endless life, 
il satire is incompatible with our pl in. ‘ing to the following directions: boil one pound of good From eusth’s dark prisen sate wo ee, 
——_—$__—_————_ | flour, a quarter ofa pound of brown su; gar, anda little | This scene of passion, pain, and strife 


We wish our poetical corre sponden nts to understand || salt, 


= SS ey ts 





in two gallons of water, for one hour. When a 
that no communication can be inserted the same week || milk warm, bottle it and cork it close. It will be fit | On the 3tst ultimo, Miss Exiga IvEs. 
in which it is received. ‘To illustrate our meaning we | for use in twenty-four hours. One pint of this yeast | On the 3d inst. Mrs. MaRearEet AcuEson, in th 


y \} 
ciust inform them that the page containing the poetry, \ will make eighteen pounds of bread. 40th year of her age, wife of Mr. William Acheson. 


is put to press every Monday morning. 


| 


—- | On the 18th inst. ARcHIBALD Gracie Kine, son 
- | Moniricence.—Nath sal lati Esq. of Hills-|)of Charles King, Esq. in the 2d year of his age. 
E DITORS OF Dealt, who ieee volunt: irily and | | borough, Ne w- Hampshire, has recently pre <e nted to) On the 18th ult. Mr. JAMES ANDERSON, a native 





|| 
politely announced, the publication of our first number, | the Library of Bowdoin College, a valuable collection |of Scotland. 


will please to accept of our thanks, and the assurance jot three hundred and fifty volumes in French and Ita-| | On the Sth ult. Captain Groner Benton, of Hart 
that such a favour will ever be readily and cheerfully | lian, elegantly bound ; among which are the works of | ford, Connecticut, in the 38th year of his age. 
reciprocated. | Pliny, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Denina, Montaigne, | On the 6th inst. after a short but severe illness, which 
—— — Corneille, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Raynal, Rollin,||he bore with Christian fortitude, Mr. Davin B. M’ 
Pusiic IMPROVEMENTS.—We are disposed to be-|| St. Pierre, Bayle, and Rousseau. Besides this very! | CuLvLoen, in the 23d year of his age. 
lieve that New-York, at the present period, stands un- he ral donation, the same library has, within a short! At Petersburg, Va. after an illness of twenty-fow 
rivalled, (in this country at least) for rapid growth, and | time, received a deposit of about fifteen hundred vo-| hours, Mr. Ricuarp Corton, bookseller. 
public improvement. The original founders of this| lumes from a respected friend of the College. | The city inspector reports the death of 80 person: 
treat city appear to have been actuated by no con-| -_— during the week ending on Saturday, the 2d inst. viz 
iderations of a prospective nature. They acted from| Liseran Bequest.—The late John Oliver of Bal- | 16 men, #2 women, 29 boys, and 23 girls. Of whom 
motives of present convenience and expediency. Hence| timore, bequeathed in his will, to the Hibernian Socie-|, 29 were of or under the age of 1 year, 10 between ! 
their posterity are put to immense expense, in correct- | ty of Maryland, (of which at the time of his decease he! and 2, 10 between @ and 5, 2 between 5 and 10, 1 be 
ing their errors. But of all the corrections lately | was president,) the sum of twenty thousand dollars, tolltween 10 and 20, 7 between 20 and 30, 10 between 36 
made, or resolved upon, we know of none more impor-! be invested by the directors in any manner they may jand 40, 4 between 40 and 50, 3 between 50 and 60, 6 
tant than the widening and improving of Maiden-|\ think proper, for the purpose of establishing in the city | between 60 and 70, 3 between 70 and 80, and | be 
ane. "This Herculean task is now nearly completed,||of Baltimore, a Free Scnoon, for the education of | twe en 80 and 90. 
ind is equally worthy the inspection of the citizen and! | poor children of both sexes, without distinction as to] Deaths in Philadelphia during the past week, 126 
‘ranger, besides being highly honourable to our city | their religious tenets. ‘person. 
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( ai, the arty tha! © reece Pome ref nee 


A raised (rot Garth the heaven directed mund 
Celestial poesy as fret and best, 
The nerve, the so the parent of ther 
* * — _ 
To Zlisa, 
HAARING MER PLAY AND SING ** AULD LANG SYNE.’ 
BY MAS. C. M. THAYE! 


©. blest the hour when first ] met 
that winning smule of thine 

It soothes the lingering long reg re 
Of auld lang syne 


I love to hear thy soothing voice 
» delicate and fine 
It minds me of the fleeting joy 
OU! auld lang syne 


For once, with heart as warm and tree, 
And imnocent as thine, 

I sung the cheering minetrelsy 
Ot auld lang syne 


But vears have passed, and griefs haye press'd 
This widow 'd heart of mune. 

ket wem ry still delights to rest 
Vn auld lang syne. 


Phough never may my bosom glow 
W ith rapture pure as thine, 

I still can feel the friendly glow 
Of auld lang syne. 


For thee, may joy’s unclouded ray, 
Wi'b brightest lustre shine, 

And lite s declining hours be gay 
As auld lang syne. 


To Sarah Aun. 


Oh! come to my dear native vale, 
And repose ia its bosom of bliss; 
rhe sweeis of the morn thou'lt inhale, 
And cephyrs thy tootsteps will kis 
Come now, while the sunshine of joy 
Can gild e’en the stormiest sky, 

Ere the palsy of age can annoy, 
Or cause all its splendours to fly. 


Ob! come while the rose is in bloom, 
Vi hale its odour is still on the gale ; 
Phough thy breath can exceed its perfume, 
And betore thee its crimson is pale ! 
Come, come, while the light footed hours 
Are uafetter’d by sorrow and care : 
The whipperwill sings in the bowers, 
Sad the fields are all blooming and fair 


Now rock a in its cradle of gold, 
jhe ev'ning cloud hangs in the west ; 
Bright spiendour encircles each fold 
Pore emblem of innocence rest: 
Then come to my own little cot, 
(For I’ve tound one expressly tor thee 
And if pure love but ballows the spot, 
Oh! who'll be so happy as we ? 


Our mountains are lonely and grand, 
And each fastness to freedom is true ; 
Then come, if thy bosom expand 
To nature and liberty too! 
Bright now are the tints of the sky, 
Yet soon will their beauty be fled ; 
So our time of enjoyment will fly, 


And our pleasures be palsied and dead ' 


Shy Henry now calls thee away, 
(And coujures thee to flee from the crowd,) 
Where enjoyment and love crowns the day 
And the eve is unstain’d by a cloud. 
Then come to my valley of love, 
And re; iG 
And, tlhe 


" 


: garden of swee 
lid to the mansions above 


those happy retreat 











hie ny. 


Spring. 


cald to feeling, and tor ever lost 
lo the sweet hope that gives a calmer world, 
Is the dull heart—ingrate to bounteous heaven ' 
Phat opens not to breathe the hymn of praise, 


When, as the 


warm dews feed the spreading flower 
Peart 


Dt 
arising charms, and all the songs of air, 
Would prompt to adoration and to love ; 
Would give the wanderer of life's gloomy vale 
PF oretaste of higher destinies, while falls 
With tones of angel lyres, the balm of bliss ; 
On earth descending from the placid skies, 
When milder hours creative goodness show 
Now o'er the eastern hills the dancing light 
Comes tair and joyously. The swelling stream 
Fiows tree and fast; its numbers on the gale, 
Kich with the incense of soft opening buds, 
Steal on each sense and win the gladden d soul 
In glory now the binshing sun comes torth, 
Flashing and bright’ning up the cloudless sky, 
On thee he smiles—thou young and blooming Spring! 
Oh! gentlest daughter of indulgent Heaven, 
Thou loveliest leader of the lovely band, 
Who, call’d by Nature's voice, exulting come 
lo chase the reckless tyrant of the year. 
Fair-whispering Hope, warm Rapture earm'd with smiles, 
Sweet Innocence, all-conquering with a look, 
And dimpled Joy, who bears the earliest wreath, 
Tread to the music of thy tripping feet, 
And own the guidance of thy dewy glance. 
Now pour thy breezes down the treshen’d slope ; 
Thy blush pervades Consumption’s pallid cheek, 
Cheering the mother oer her taded child ; 
Thy soft breath sighs among her tresses dark, 
Her dull eye brightens and she smiles again! 
The blue-bird, berald of thy glad approach, 
Arrests the cotter's ear with tender song ; 
Brims with pure pleasure all his dawning dream, 
To light and beauty wakes his melting heart. 
The snow departs: the binding ice no more 
Its guileful surface to the traveller spreads ; 
But rifting, cracking, wheeling to the steep, 
Thundering it rushes down the foaming fall, 
And, with the troubled currents, far away 
Swelling the tide of ages, it is borne. 
Howling, the hoary genius of the storm, 
With his grim parent, Winter, wildly flies ; 
Far to the sunless regions of the north, 
They fiercely sweep with all their horrid throng. 
Now on some grassy hillock Nature holds 
Her splendid court: the brightly dancing streams 
Catch the pure diamonds trom ber glossy hair; 
Her best musicians are the fluttering birds ; 
She treads a carpet of the softest flowers, 
And hangs her garlands on the waving trees. 
There lovers, fondly gazing, come to taste, 
With gentle Innocence, the richest sweets, 
And plight the vow.—They look to heaven and think,—~ 
Oh, nameless teeling !— tis recorded there! 
Yes! there "tis registered, while seraphs smile, 
And hail on earth divine-descended love— 
Rejoicing in the triumph of their own. 
But when thy scenes have faded, virgin Spring, 
And memory backward turns the generous heart, 
How oft it mourns that dearest pledge denied— 
That vow, in coldness broken—and the ong, 
Who lean'd and listened to its joyous throb, 
Flown, like thy blooms, another to adorn. 
Ob! where are then the graces of thy form ¢ 
Buds deck the bosom, but the heart’s alone. 
Moments that held an age of bliss are past, 
And eyes, once adding light, look scornful now. 
But why, sweet Spring, when all thy matchless self, 
Thy bloom—thy music—e’en thy simple look, 
Would prompt to love, and teach forgiveness still, 
Why should the heart, though breaking o’er its woes, 
Cherish cold hate, and weary heaven with prayers 
Yo crush the fiends who wrong’d it ?—No ! warin heart, 
Indignant turn from wretches wed to gold. 
Rend, rend from memory ev'ry soft’ning thonght— 
Rouse to thy rescue all thy noble powers— 
Yet, proper pride indulging—stili 
Phese hours . 


forgive. 


o genial to each tceling mees; 
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When with sweet charity the willing heart 
Should glow benevolent, new ardour bring 
lo those who w orship God out in His joyous wor'd 


i) 
Then cease, repining man' nor let one sigh 
Speak thy mean woes, while all creation smiles 


Be grateful still thy soul, thy 


song be gay, 
for Nature's fingers touch life's trembling string 
And Spring, enchanted, comes to bless the world 


Se 
—S—— . 


Song. 
No more I'|I list to the silver strain, 
Which the syren Hope still breathes in my eu 
lor I know that her sonys are false and vain, 
And too long I've lov'd the notes to hear 


I'|! look no more on the pictar’d scene 
Which Fancy presents to my weary eye 
Too long she has reignu’d my bosom s queen 
And too oft have I seen her visions fly. 


I'll trust no more to the smiling eyes, 
And smiling lips that are turn’d to me, 

For I know that faithless triendship flies, 
As soon as the beams of Fortune flee. 


Yet what is this world but a desert drear, 

When hope and fancy have ceased to warw ; 
When all seems faithless that once was dear, 

And fleeting smiles can nolongercharm? = Is) 


fo Lilen. 

© I shall ne'er forget the spot 

Where smiles of joy were wont to greet me 
Where ardent hearts dissembled not, 

But bounded with delight to meet me 
Though rugged Winter held his sway, 

And all without was cold and dreary, 
Yet, warm’d by Beauty’s melting ray, 

I thought the season bright and cheery 


But doom 'd, alas, too soon to part, 
And wander far from love and beauty, 
I felt a winter in my heart. 
And cheerless deem d the path of duty. 
I draga'd along the heavy way, 
A lengthened chain that made me weary 
While Hope refused one glimmering ray, 
To light a scene so dark and dreary. 


But see! at length stern Winter flies, 
A brighter season glows before me ; 
The summer radiance of those eyes 
Shall yet to life and joy restore me : 
Till then let retrospection feed 
The flame which smiling Hope shall cberist 
Por oh! how my poor heart would bleed, 
Should tine permit that flameto perish. Recai» 


—_——— 


Song, 
From the Opera ofthe ‘* Deed of Gift ''—Air, Cottage on the Mix 


BY S. WOODWORTA. 


The fortune | crave, and I sigh for no more, 

is health and contentment, apparel and tood, 
The smile of affection from one | adore, 

And a neat little cottage that stands near a woud 


While slaves of ambition sell comfort for fame, 

Be mine the applause of the wise and the good, 
A conscience that daily acquits me of blame, 

And a neat little cottage that stands near a woo 


Let others for grandeur and opulence toil, 
I'd share not their turbulent joys if I could; 
The treasure I seek is affection’s sweet smile, 
And a neat little cottage that stands near a wood 
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